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PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


The Treatment of Chronic Cystitis by Instillations of 
Corrosive Sublimate. 

Dr. Ant. Barbier notes that it is inconvenient to distend the bladder in 
cystitis, and besides it is excessively painful, so that washing with more or 
less large antiseptic solutions is hardly satisfactory. Under the use of instil¬ 
lations the number of daily urinations decrease from thirty to six or eight, 
and the bladder capacity increases. The pain rapidly disappears, ordinarily in 
the first days of treatment; even if it is not completely relieved it is markedly 
lessened. Urine which is turbid, sanguinolent, containing more or less 
pus, clears up under the influence of sublimate. The various microbes 
diminish and disappear as the local condition improves. The instillations 
should be employed every day, commencing with 1 to 2000 and gradually 
increasing the strength until 1 to 500 is reached. In the bladder 30 to 75 
drops is a sufficient quantity. At the neck and in the deep portion of the 
urethra 10 to 15 drops is sufficient. The solution should be prepared without 
alcohol, and four times as much tartaric acid as one uses of sublimate should 
be added .—Revue de Therapeutique Medico-chirurgicale, 1894, No. 8, p. 203. 

The Absorption of Iron in the Animal Body. 

Dr. A. B. Macallum calls attention to the fact that Bunge’s researches 
have in recent years done much to unsettle the medical dogma that the iron 
contained in drugs enters directly into combination with the red corpuscles 
to form haemoglobin. Regarding his theory of the direct conversion of iron- 
containing nucleins in the food (‘‘ hsematogen ”) into haemoglobin as ex¬ 
tremely doubtful, the author has attempted to determine, first, whether or not 
inorganic compounds of iron are absorbed, and secondly, whether certain 
organic compounds of iron are absorbed. Although the experiments under 
the second head are not yet completed, the following conclusions are sub¬ 
mitted: 1. The experiments on the administration of inorganic compounds 
of iron to guinea-pigs and other animals, have resulted in showing that the 
intestinal mucosa absorbs these to an extent which varies with the nature of 
the compound and the quantity of it given. When the dose is small, absorp¬ 
tion occurs only in that part of the intestine adjacent to the pylorus and 
measuring only a few inches in length; but when the quantity given at any 
one time is large the absorptive area may embrace the whole of the small 
intestine. In the former case the result appears to depend on the complete 
precipitation, as hydroxide, of the iron of the salt unabsorbed, in the thor¬ 
oughly mixed bile, chyme, and pancreatic juice; in the latter case the large 
amount of the iron salt apparently first destroys the alkalinity of these fluids, 
the excess of the salt unaffected and remaining in solution then undergoing 
absorption. 2. The intestinal epithelial cells transfer the absorbed iron at 
once to the underlying elements when the quantity absorbed is small, but 
with a large amount absorbed, the epithelial cells are found to contain some 
of it. 3. Though some of the sub-epithelial leucocytes of the villi appear 
to carry part of the absorbed iron into the general blood-circulation, probably 
the more important agent in the transference of the inorganic iron from the 
villi to other parts of the body is the blood-plasma. 4. Marfori’s albuminate 
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and the commercial “peptonate” of iron, when administered to guinea-pigs, 
seem to stimulate the leucocytes to invade the epithelial layer of the intestinal 
villi. 5. Of the organic iron compounds belonging to the "chromatin” class, 
that found in egg-yelk (henuetogen of Bunge) undergoes absorption in the 
intestine of the guinea-pig and of amblystoma. In these, hut more especially 
in the latter, after they are fed with egg-yelk for several days, the cytoplasm 
of the liver cells yields a marked evidence of the presence of an organic iron 
compound belonging to the "chromatin” class and derived from the yelk 
fed. 0. The mode of absorption of yelk “ chromatin ” is obscure, but the pro¬ 
cess appears to be in some way connected with the absorption of the fat with 
which the iron compound is closely associated in the yelk.— The. Journal of 
Physiology, 1894, Nos. 3 and 4, p. 268. 

Solution of Gold and Arsenic Bromides. 

Mr. Fred. A. Sieker contributes a timely paper upon this subject, which 
is receiving so much attention and about which so many contradictory 
statements have been published. He concludes : 1. An aqueous solution of 
arsenous bromide and gold bromide has not been accomplished. 2. Bach- 
mann’s and Barclay’s solutions contain gold bromide, arsenic acid, and 
hydrobromic acid. 3. Arsenic bromide (AsBr 5 ) has never been isolated.— 
Notes on New Remedies, 1894, No. 12, p. 179. 

The Physiological Action of Sparteine. 

Dr. David Cerna, noting that this drug although used extensively in 
practical medicine has not been investigated physiologically to any extent, 
reports a series of experiments. The results are as follows: On the muscular 
system, after minute doses, there is a brief period of increased muscular 
irritability, which, however, soon disappears. No marked depression of 
normal irritability has been noticed even under massive quantities of the 
drug. On the nervous system there is no direct proof, experimentally or 
clinically, that this agent acts as a narcotic. Its influence is exerted par¬ 
ticularly upon the lower nervous system, and in moderate, especially small 
doses, causes an increase in the reflexes, and this increase is of centric origin. 
This stimulation of reflex activity is generally followed by a distinct depres¬ 
sion. Sparteine so stimulates the system as to cause convulsions, usually of 
a tetanic nature. This phenomenon is not the result of a peripheral action of 
the drug, but is spinal in origin. So also when death occurs, the paralysis 
is the result mainly of its action on the cord itself. On the circulation, if 
the drug is introduced into mammals intravenously, there occurs at first a 
slight rise of the arterial pressure accompanied with an increased action of 
the heart. In a short time both the rate of the pulse and the height of the 
blood-pressure fall below the normal standard, to return, if the dose is not 
pushed, to the original point. If the ingestion of the drug, however, be con¬ 
tinued, the depression, with slight variations, is gradual until the occurrence 
of death of the animal. A noticeable phenomenon is the enormous increase 
in the size of the individual pulse-waves accompanying the reduction of or 
the frequency of the cardiac beat and the tall of the arterial pressure. Ex- 



